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tion is impossible. His word must be accepted.
Or he may be asked to solve a problem, tli^n told
to describe how he solved it. This too is introspec-
tion. Despite its subjective nature., introspection
yields evidence that can be obtained in no other
way.
2.  Objective Method. In contrast to introspection,
which deals with inner experience, the objective
method notes outward  behavior.  It can  be  ob-
served,   checked,   measured,   and   photographed.
When a person releases a key as soon as he sees
a light, he indicates his "reaction time," or speed
of response. With proper apparatus this  can be
measured in thousandths of a second. Snapping
a picture of a subject's face just as a shot is fired
records his startled  reaction.   Whenever possible
psychologists investigate objectively, using appa-
ratus for accurate recording.
3.  Statistical Methods.   Quantitative  measurements
customarily are used in psychological experimen-
tation.   Tests   are   scored   in   points.,   learning  is
judged  by  the  number  of  units  mastered  in  a
given  time,  and  problem-solving ability by the
amount of time required to get the answer. Statis-
tical techniques are essential in interpreting the
results when many subjects are used. Calculating
averages is a simple and commonly used statis-
tical  procedure.
4.  Case Study Method. To  deal with the person-
ality of a single individual, as in clinical work, the
psychologist must know the subject's whole back-
ground. The case study, which records a person's
life  story,  makes it possible  to  understand the